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the Latin race manifested its enduring vitality.
The torrent of barbarian invasion s\vept over it
again and again, but it was not washed away, and
when the floods at last subsided, it re-appeared
above the waters just as it was before they rose.

The Gothic supremacy, which lasted for a century,
was a period of comparative tranquillity. The victors
lost much of their ferocity by contact with the
vanquished; the natives pursued their agricultural
pursuits without interference3 and found ample occu-
pation in cultivating the lands which their fellow-
countrymen had abandoned when they migrated
southwards. Once, for a moment, the exiles re-
turned in the train of the Roman Emperor Con-
stantine, who not only repulsed the attacks of the
Goths upon the provinces south of the Danube
about 330, but built a bridge across the river, like
Trajan, though much lower down, between the
present Bulgarian town of Nicopolis and the modern
Roumanian village of Turnu-Magurele. The re-
mains of the bridge still mark this second and
merely temporary occupation by the Romans. Con-
stantine, indeed, assumed the title of "restorer of
Dacia," and boasted that he had repeated the ex-
ploit of Trajan. But he contented himself with com-
pelling the Goths to furnish a force of auxiliaries,
and soon withdrew from a position which he could
not maintain. But his victory had one important
effect; it introduced the doctrines of Christianity
among the Goths. It is possible that the Daco-
Roman colonists had already been converted, for
we hear of a Dacian bishop at an early council of